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(Reprint from The Perfectionist, March 1843.] 
Resurrection of the Body. 

It is perfectly evident from such passages as 
Rom. 8: 11, aad 2 Cor. 4: 10, 11, that our 
mortal bodies have some interest in the power of 
the resurrection. It is also certain in the case 
of Jesus Christ, that the same body which was 
crucified, was raised frem the dead. Paul says 
expressly that he was waiting for the Lord Jesus 
Christ—not to destroy his vile body and give 
him another—but ‘to change his vile body.’ 
Phil. 3: 21. The doctrine of the 15th of 
1 Corinthians manifestly is, that the saints who 
lived till the Second Coming, should not put 
off their mortal bodies and put on new ones, 
but that their mortal bodies should be changed 
into spiritual bodies. 

These however are special cases, and the 
question still remains—Are the bodies of those 
who die in the ordinary way, i. e. bodies that 
‘cece corruption,’ to be raised again? To an- 
swer this question we appeal first to Matthew 
27:52. ‘ Many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose,’ &e. This evidently refers to saints 
who died in the ages before Christ, and shows 
that their bodies, in some sense of the word, 
were the subjects of the resurrection. But are 
we to believe that the identical matter which 
composed their visible bodies which had lain in 
the ground for centuries, or had been dissolved 
and scattered to the winds, was brought to life 
again? We answer, No--the supposition is 
altogether incredible ; for in thousands of in- 
stances the same particles must have entered 
into the composition of many bodies in succes- 
sion. Seemingly then, there is but one alter- 
native left us; and that is to suppose that the 
bodies spoken of in Matt. 27: 52, were new- 
dy created, and altogether independent of the 
original physical organization of the saints.— 
But this theory is altogether inconsistent with 
the language of the Evangelist. He says that 
the bodies ‘ arose, [as though they were in ex- 
istence before,] and came out of their graves.’ 
This cannot be twisted into accordance with the 
idea of a new creation. It is plainly a descrip- 
tion of a bona fide resurrection of the bodies of 
the saints that slept. Thus we find ourselves 
in a very strait place, between physical impos- 
sibility on the one hand, and a rejection of the 
word of God on the other. And this apparent 
conflict between common sense and Scripture 
testimony, nay, between different parts of Serip- 
ture testimony itself, runs through all that is 
said about the resurrection in the New Testa- 
ment. (Compare Luke 24: 39, with 1 Cor. 
15: 50 ; and Luke 24: 42, with 1 Cor. 6: 13.) 
We must look about us, and see if there is not 
some secret middle way between the absurdity 
of believing in a resurrection of the visible 
body, and the skepticism of those who deny a 
corporeal resurrection altogether. 


Let us suppose, then, that our mortal bodies 
are compounded of two substances, one of them 
visible, and the other invisble. The visible is 
but the shell or garment of the invisible, like the 
outside case of an English watch. We must 





not confound the inner substance with the soul, 
but consider it a real body, corresponding in 
shape and function to the visible body, and in 
fact visible itself to spiritual eyes. We know 
that sensation does not pertain to mere dead 
matter; and yet the susceptibility to sensation 
exists in every part of our body. Now let the 
reader conceive of that substance which feels 
physical impressions, as separate from the vis- 
ible matter with which it is interwoven, and he 
will have our idea of what we call the znner 
body. Adopting this supposition, what difficul- 
ty is there in conceiving that while the visible 
part of the body, at death, dissolves and is 
scattered, never to be re-organized, the invis- 
ible, and in fact the enly vital and essential 
part of the body, retains its organization and 
identity, sinks into a dormant state, is kept in 
store in some of God’s invisible mansions, and 
in the resurrection comes forth again to life ? 
According to this theory, the change which took 
place in Christ’s body when le arose from the 
dead, was twofold ; first, an expurgation and 
destruction of the visible shell ; and secondly, a 
revival of the inner body by the power of God. 
Such also was the change which Paul was wait- 
ing for, and which passed upon the saints that 
lived till the Second Coming. The difference 
between these cases, and those of the saints 
that slept, was simply this: in the former, the 
expurgation of the visible, and the revival of the 
invisible body, was simultaneous ; while in the 
latter, the expurgation of the visible took place 
at death; then came a long interval of dor- 
mancy, and finally the revival of the invisible 
took place after Christ’s resurrection. 


Let us see how this theory will explain and 
reconcile Scripture. When it is said that ‘ma- 
ny bodies of the saints that slepi arose,’ we un- 
derstand that their invisible bodies which were 
never disorganized, but only slept, were brought 
to life. When Paul says that God shall ‘ de- 
stroy’ the body, ‘ that flesh and blood shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God,’ we understand 
that the visible part which we see laid in the 
grave and given to corruption, shall not be 
restored. This is perfectiy consistent with the 
supposition that the invisible part may have 
shape and substance which may properly be call- 
ed ‘ flesh and blood,’ in another sense, and with 
the fact that Christ ate and drank with his dis- 
ciples, after his resurrection. When Christ 
speaks of destroying ‘soul and body in hell,’ 
we refer his language to the inner body, which 
sleeps, but is not dissolved; and so get clear 
of the difficulty there is in believing that Christ 
will gather the scattered particles of the wick- 
ed, merely for the purpose ot destroying them. 


The propriety of using the word body, (asis 
done in Scripture,) to designate the inner 
body, instead of the visible part, will be ap- 
parent, if we consider that the visible is always 
changing, passing away, renewing, and losing 
its identity ; so that it can hardly be called the 
body, because it is in fact, in the course of 
life, many different bodies. Whereas, the in- 
ner body is that permanent, vital substance, 
which never loses its identity ; which is modi- 
fied and increased, but is never dissolved. 


One of the most interesting results from this 
theory is, the explanation which it gives of the 
doctrine that men will be rewarded in the fu- 
ture world “according to the deeds done in the 
body.” It teaches us that all the doings of our 
bodies, as well as our minds, are treasured up in 
an organization that is indestruetible. That 
which feels will not cease to exist when our vis- 
ible bodies are dissolved, but will be awakened 
at the resurrection, with every mark that our 
present life has imprinted on it: and our eter- 
nal bodies will be susceptible of happiness or 
misery, according to the discipline they have 
received in this world. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Love and Criticism. 


‘Then Jesus beholding him, loved him, and said, 
One thing thou lackest;? &. (Mark 10: 21.) 


We have here an instance of the faithful- 
ness of true love ; a practical proof that chari- 
ty seeketh not her own. Had our Lord been 
guided by his natural feelings alone, he would 
undoubtedly have avoided giving offenSe’ to 
one towards whom he felt so well disposed : 
because natural love is self-seeking, and looks 
for love in return ; speaking the truth, there- 
fore, without regard to consequences, is out of 
the question with the natural man. But with 
Christ, criticism follows love as a matter of 
course—thus confirming the Scripture that 
‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ The 
Lord knew that the man would go away sor- 
rowful ; and yet he spake the word. No pri- 
vate considerations could deter him from ad- 
ministering the necessary rebuke : his eye was 
not fixed on his own good, but on that of the 
applicant ; accordingly he abates not one jot of 
the force of truth, but tells him plainly what 
the matter is. 

Would it not be well for us to bear in mind 
this example of our Lord, who, though most 
worthy of all love as never man was, yet was 
content to have all men forsake him, rather 
than compromise the truth. If we would be 
good soldiers, we must likewise lay ourselves 
on the altar, so as to think, speak, and act en- 
tirely in the name of the Lord—utterly for- 
getting that there is such a personage as self to 
be provided for ; a severe surgical operation 
no doubt ; but we may shorten it considerably 
if we will. Adhering pertinaciously to our 
confession of Christ, and watching thereunto 
with prayer and supplication, is like pouring 
ointment into our wounds, whereby they are 
soon healed ; resistance is principally the cause 
of suffering ; hence the importance of meek- 
ness. 

It appears from the case before us, that 
criticism is an institution of long standing in 
the church. And we see too how admirably 
it was administered by Christ. The whole 
course of his ministry may be regarded, in one 
sense, as a continued criticism. How unflinch- 
ingly he everywhere and on all occasions re- 
buked evil; how nervous his rebuke of the 
Scribes and Pharisees ; while he was equally 
prompt to bestow praise where praise was duce. 
How gracefully acknowledged were the atten- 
tions of the woman that had been a sinner ; 
how readily, the faith of the centurion, and the 
woman of Canaan. Truly we ought to love 
criticism, and think much of it, and long to 
have it in effectual operation among us; not 
let it run into a mania, as martyrdom once 
did, but let it be regarded as a sober work— 
a regular business affair—a necessary school- 
ing: which will prevent its becoming on the 
one hand a bugbear, and on the other, a mere 
speculation. 

True love, moreover, is not blind to faults 
in others ; whereas false love is notoriously thus 
blind, and consequently is injurious to society. 
Indeed, so far from being blind, true love is 
both penetrating and discriminating as to 
faults, and therefore eminently calculated to 
benefit society by righteous judgment. Ifthe 
world would once honestly let im criticism, the 
New Earth would immediately commence. 

We should be greatly encouraged in receiv- 
ing criticism, by reflecting that in the text in 
question, before mention is made of the criti-~ 
cism, it is emphatically reeorded that Jesus 
loved the individual: which would imply that 
to deal faithfully is to love truly. Let us be 
humble and expect criticism, and also when 
given, take it for granted that it is prompted 
by love: but even if otherwise, shall we not, 
in that ease, acquit ourselves, at this late hour 








of the dayy at least as well as David, who, 
when insulted by Shimei under the most aggra- 
vating circumstances, and when incited to re- 
taliate, exclaimed ‘ So let him curse, for the 
Lord hath said unto him, Curse David ?— 
(2 Sam. 16:10.) The public-spirit should 
also help us to suffer rebuke. We should re- 
member that we are not our own: that we 
have to be drilled for the public-service. The 
raw recruit patiently undergoes a course of te- 
dious drilling, supported by the consideration 
that it is a necessary part of the compact be- 
tween himself and the public ; and"we may de- 
pend upon it that it would be well for us to 
bear in mind our covenant with God, which is 
certainly to make us meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints ii, light, by a 
necessary course of discipline. 

Let us then determine to bear: being told, 
whenever necessary, in the words of our very 
best Friend, ‘One thing thou lackest.’ 

R..8. D. 


Drummondville, November 16, 1852. 





New York Biste Sociery.—The 29th anniversary 
of this Society was commenced on Monday, the 22d 
inst. From the Tribune's report of the proceedings, 
we cut the following sketch of Rev. Mr. Haven’s re- 
marks : 

He would be brief. He had no new argu- 
ments for the cause. He did not come as a 
special pleader; he did not feel bound to - 
sent a highly colored picture ; you want nothing 
but truth. He thought much of the labor of 
the Society had been inoperative. What has 
become of the 50,000 books distributed ? Some 
are in drawers never opened ; some of"them arc 
covered with the dust of undisturbed’ shelves ; 
some have been burned by order of the priest. 
But you should not relax your efforts for all 
this; on the contrary, you should’ redouble 
your exertions. Some of the drops. of the 
spring shower fall on the ocean, where water 
was plenty before ; some on the bare rocks, 
and dry away; but some fall on, the fruitful 
earth, and cover it with bloom. God’s bene- 
fits are bountiful: the sun shines on-sea, forest, 
field, city and desert; yet some men are dying 
for want of light. We must act upon this 
bountiful principle ; we must scatter our Bibles 
as God scatters the dew, the sunshine and the 
shower, wherever a recipient, willing or un- 
willing, can be found. There is a perfect anal- 
ogy between steam and the Bible; both are 
inexhaustible. The power of steam has always 
existed in water, but for 5,000 years that pow- 
er was all unsuspected, until Newcombe and 
Watt and Fulton brought it into view. So all 
the elements of great results have lain dormant. 
And so there is a power in the Bible not yet 
fully developed ; powers as quick as lightning 
and as powerful as steam, for the eternal wel- 
fare of man. The perfection of the Word of 
God is not yet known, although daily — 
to light. ‘The speaker referred to the gradua 
development of the prophecies of the Word ; 
of the growing accordance of Science and Rev- 
elation ; of the crying out of the very stones, 
under the scrutiny of geology, in favor of the 
truth of Moses. The antiquarian, too, is pro- 
ving God’s truth. Layard has disinterred old 
Nineveh, and we read this very week of the 
discovery of the tomb of Daniel the Prophet. 
The Bible may be destroyed, but once read, 
its. lessons will never be obliterated. I say, 
then, spread the Bible; spread it far and wide 
as the ends of the earth. There are many 
noble edifices in the City, but the one that 
interests me most is that great manufactory 
now going up. in Astor-place, (the Bible 
House,] where the artillery of Heaven is to be 
made; where earnest and willing hands will 
prepare untold copies of the word of God for 
the salvation of men. 

Go on in your enterprise, and God will bless it. 





pay Kossutu’s long silence is interpreted 
by the following remark, made lately by him 
at a meeting in England of ‘The Friends of 
Italy :-—‘ There is a time and a season for every 
thing in the world. here is a time and a sea- 
son to speak, and there is a time and a season 
to be silent. . . . In eonseqnenee of my duty 
I have taken the rule, that for the future 
have only asingle speech, which is reserved for 
the due time, and, depend upon it, to be spoken 
in due time; and that only speech I have in 


future is, 
* Up boys, and at them—follow me.’” 
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The Cuba Question. 

This is the great political and newspaper topic of 
theday. A portion of the people of the United States 
have looked for a long time with a wishful eye to- 
ward ‘ the queen of the Antilles ;’ and from recently 
published documents, it appears that the government 
has at different times sought to negotiate with Spain 
for the island, and did, under president Polk’s ad- 
ministration, offer to pay 100,000,000 dollars for 
it. The refusal of the Spanish government to sell 
Cuba at any price, does not seem to lessen in the 
least, the desire of the Cuban annexationists. Other 
methods are devised to effect their object, and rea- 
sons ‘as thick as blackberries’ are offered, showing 
why Cuba should become a member of the Union. 

The reader will recollect the attempt of the Fili- 
busters in 1851 to help the Cubans throw off the 
Spanish yoke—how their attempt failed, and how 
some sixty or more were hung, and the rest found a 
home in prison. All this passed over, and was con- 
demned by the general government and the better 
portion of the people. But a movement somewhat 
similar, though on a much larger scale, is now confi- 
dently predicted by many. The Times in a late 
article says— 

In our opinion nothing but an amicable arrange- 
ment for the transfer of Cuba by purchase to the 
United States—an arrangement at once honorable 
and beneficial to both parties, and conducive in the 
highest degree to the preservation of peace, not only 
with Spain, but with all the other powers of Europe, 
can prevent the accomplishment of the same end by 
a bloody war, in which both countries will suffer 
largely, but which will prove utterly ruinous to the 
power of Spain. 

The Times further ‘“‘ predicts that the first act of 
the administration of General Pierce will be to renew 
the negotiations upon the subject of Cuban annexa- 
tion, and to press them forward with all possible vig- 
or to a successful termination.” 

On the other hand, the party opposed to annexa- 
tion declare that the project is selfish in the extreme, 
that the secret object of the whole affair is the ex- 
tension of slavery, and that the United States has 
not the least shadow of a right to crowd Spain into 
a ‘ cession.’ 

What will be the end of this? We are at least 
certain, that the final result in this case, as in all 
others, will be the triumph of civilization over igno- 
vance and barbarism. Whether in this view it is 
better for Cuba to remain a dependency of a weak, 
unprosperous, Catholic country, or to come under 
the republican institutions of the United States, 
Providenve will (perhaps soon) decide. w. 





The Age of Steam. 

It is the effect of all the improvements of 
this progressive age, to displace and destroy 
interests that went We find in all 
cases, that parallel with a new discovery, is the 


befi re, 


destruction of some previous inethod or insti- 
tution. The old spinning-wheel and loom, ven- 
erable formalities, have fallen before the march 
of mind. The invention of steam-power has 
ruined, on land and on sea, vast investments 
of previous slow-going machinery. 

The integral movement of the times must 
also affect society—its old modes and institu- 
tions. Carrya railroad through any tract of 
country, and its first effect is to throw out of 
use all the stages, and many public houses ; but 
it also changes the whole eourse of business, 
and by a reflex influence affects the moral con- 
dition of society; and a thousand other inter- 
ests besides those directly inthe way. Steam 
has already brought in a new world of experi- 
ence to mankind. 

Now consider the whole scale of improve- 
ment, or what is called the march of mind, 
as itself a railroad, projected across the great 
plane of civilization. We must expect that 
it will affect, not only the interests and insti- 
tutions directly displaced ; but in one way or 
another, every thing—the whole range of poli- 
ties, morals, society and religion. 

Observe, for instance, the inevitable effect 
of the art of printing on the old institutions 
of the ministry and the Sabbath. — Originally, 
these institutions—the one by periodical preach- 
ing, and the other by giving opportunity to 
the ministerial function—-offsred the most dif- 
fusive and effective method of communicating 
with mankind. But by the art of printiny, and 
the prevalence of newspapers, a new and _bet- 
ter method of diffusion has come in. In the 
place of a weekly lecture, printing floods the 


yet entirely displaced the old methods, but it 
has seriously affected them, and in spite of all 
that conservatives can do or say, the weekly 
' Sunday and its officials are declining in value. 
To a philosophical mind it is impossible for 
a moment to imagine, that these old institu- 
tions can or should keep their position in the 
midst of the vast changes that are going for- 
ward. We are sometimes told with an air of 
concern, that ‘reverence for the ministry is 
That is evidently true. But, 
they say it is deplorable. Very deplorable, 
doubtless ; and in the same way that the decline 
of reverence for the old stage coach is deplorable. 
In both cases it is caused by the coming in of 
great improvements: and under such circum- 
stances it is idle to expect that the old methods 
will hold their ground in the estimation of men. 
There is no other way, but to succumb to the 


passing away.’ 


course of events, and secure, if possible, an 
interest in the new machinery. Hence, men 
of religious earnestness, instead of stopping to 
deplore the Sabbath and the ministry at this 
juncture, will seck to get possession of the 
Press. 

There is a still more interesting operation of 

the march of improvement—the great, univer- 
sal, humanitary railroad—to be candidly ex- 
amined; and that is its effect upon the institu- 
tions of Homer, ramiLy, and MARRIAGE. We 
do not now say that these things are likely to be 
displaced; but we do say, and it is to be as- 
sumed at the outset, that influences which are 
manifestly changing all other things will serd- 
ously affect them. It will be wise to look 
abroad and question the present state of facts 
on this point. The few hints which we may 
suggest will perhaps help reflection. 
In the first place, all the improvements in 
navigation, and the vast increase of commerce, 
which tead to throw masses of men out upon 
the ocean, are so far destructive of home and 
family. They take men abroad, away from 
their wives and children, and so break up the 
very basis of the family institution, as it has been 
heretofore understood. The home, or family 
organization, evidently requires the localization 
of a man’s business and interest ; it is a local, 
land institution. Whatever, then, tends to set 
persons afloat, operates directly against the old 
idea of family and home. Commerce is una- 
voidably opposed to it. 

What takes place in commerce on the sea, 
also takes place, though not so noticeably, in 
commerce on the land. In proportion as busi- 
ness is lively and absorbing, in that proportion 
men are taken out of the family, and made fix- 
tures of the store, the workshop, and the 
street. They can only go home at night, so 
that their relation to their families is reduced 
to the lowest minimum above that of mere 
boarding. 

The great and growing system of Railway 
travel, is another agency of the same kind.— 
To a person who has the opportunity, it is ab- 
solutely astounding to see the amount of pop- 
ulation that is continually on the wing. And 
when we consider that all these passengers are 
away from home, and have wives and children 
somewhere, the consequences upon the family 
institution are too apparent to require more 
than suggestion. 

As a sign of the universal detriment to the 
Family which is going on, it is noticed that 
children are growing up without reverence, or 
much of home restraint. The institution of 
parental reverence has gone the same way with 
clerical influence and the old stage coach sys- 
tem. However people may account for it, that 
seems to be the fact. [See Dr. Dewey’s com- 
plaint of ‘ American Boys’ in another column. | 
In regaré to the matter of conjugal fidelity, 
that ofcourse is a delicate subject, and one 
that we are not permitted to inquire into.— 
But it is safe to say that in proportion as men 
are taken away from their families by any cause, 
in that proportion there will be looseness, open 
or concealed, of the marriage tic. 

In this connection, and in connection with 
the vast improvements in locomotion which 
have set all business men afloat, look at the 


California excitement. What has that done to ! the best parental and family influence. We invite 


families here ? 


It has been equivalent to the | 


any who are disposed, to test the facet by a per- 


breaking upof multitudes and multitudes of) sonal inspection of the Oneida Association. 


homes. It is now sweeping its ruthless way 





In the present decrepitude of home and fam- 


through thousands of families, carrying off hus-| ily organization iu the world, women naturally 


bands and fathers to seek for gold. The Chi- 


nese, according to the account we published a | Rights movement. 
| tion are all set afloat, and delocalized by busi- 


short time since, have 27,000 men there, and 
only 20 women. What becomes of the 27,000 
families thus 
terests thus deserted ? 
of male emigration from other countries may 
not be so great as from China, but it is of the 
same general character everywhere. Califor- 
nia and Australia are now acting as marriage 
breakers on the greatest scale. Commerce, 
business, and railroading, as we have shown, 
are tending to the same result ; and all these 
causes are on the increase. 

Here then we are, (and there is no help for 
it,) in the midst of momentous social changes. 
It is so; and al] the chagrin of the conserva- 
tives cannot hinder the result. The 
have so invigorated and complicated business— 
furnished so great facilities of motion, and open- 
edsuck tracks of enterprise for individual men, 
that home and family in the old stationary view of 
They 


times 


them must be rapidly growing obsolete. 
are being encroached upon by this new world 
of business at all points, and must yield to the 
natural process of the times. 

Now instead of stopping to deplore this re- 
sult, that home should be thus affected, and 
like other institutions fall into decay, we con- 
sider itrather deplorable that people do not 
see that 2¢ must be so, and turn their attention 
to finding out some better way. If men will 
blindly cling to the old systems that are pass- 
ing away, it will indeed be very deplorable for 
them. The wiser way is to leave things that 
are worn out, and be ready to invest our 
funds in something that is up with the times— 
stop lamenting the old stage coach, and buy in- 
to the new railroad. 

Those conservatives who imagine that Jesus 
Christ will remain with and encourage the run- 
ning of old stage coach institutions in prefer- 
ence to the new, are mistaken in his character. 
He will not engage with them. If the art of 
printing has been developed till it is sweeping 
everything before it, we shall not find him em- 
barked in the ministry and Sabbath. So ifthe in- 
fluences of commerce, facilities of locomotion, 
and combinations for business, are absorbing 
men away from private family ties, and creat- 
ing other interests superior to them, we think 
you will not find him embarked in the family 
institution as the life-boat of salvation to the 
world. The institutions of society, and society 
itself, were made for man, and Jesus Christ is 
their master. He will displace and change 
them at his pleasure ; and adapt them to the 
state of things which his interests and the high- 
est fruitfulness of men require. 

We might now proceed to show, that the 
two institutions which we propose, Association, 
and a Leligious Daily Press, ave exactly adapt- 
ed to the state of things that is already upon us. 
One provides for daily home meetings, and the 
other for a constant supply of religious in- 
struction ; thus filling the place of the minis- 
try and Sabbath. The Association combines 
in itself all the essential traits of home, fami- 
ly, church, and school, and raises them above 
the rush of other influences. The two are fully 
adapted to do what the Sabbath, ministry, and 
private family cannot hope to do as things are 
now going. ‘The object of these institutions is 
to give a foremost place to the interests of re- 
ligion, to make a sanctuary of love and home 
for mankind, and to take good eare of children. 
These are the three great interests of society— 


love to God, love between man and woman, and 


Now the Sab. 
bath, the ministry, and marriage, do not secure 


the responsible care of children. 


these interests: they cannot possibly do it.— 
We know on the other hand, that withsuch a sys- 
temaswe propose, itmaybedone. We are able 
to keep religion uppermost, and still do all the 
business that life demands; to make a quiet sanc- 
tuary of love for all, and surround children with 








world with daily communications. It has not 


| suffer the most ; 


The over-proportion | 
‘home was home, and the father was 





and hence the late Woman's 
When the men of the na- 


i ness, there is no other resource for the women, 
broken up—the marriage in-| but to assume a similar independence, and be- 


gin to take care of themselves. As long as 
in good 
faith the head of his house and family, there 
was no necessity for this; but now multitudes 
of men are away from home most of the time, 
and women must, to save themselves from en- 
tire social destitution and neglect, have the 
same right of free movement. 

By the present course of things the burden 
of bringing up children is almost wholly thrown 
upon the women; and hence the ungoverned 
state of that class, which we noticed above.— 
Women are not adapted to really govern chil- 
dren. 
improve their manners and social natures —- 


They are intended to nourish them and 


But it requires a man’s strength and will in con- 
tact with them to develope their reverence and 
breed them to self-control. As things are now 
they are mainly neglected. The father, ex- 
hausted by his day’s business, goes home at night 
and perhaps plays a little with his children, and 
that is all he sees of them. We are sometimes 
told that if marriage were superseded, women 
and children would be exposed to neglect. The 
truth is, women and children are now abomi- 


nably neglected in consequence of marriage. 





That charge must go over to the other side. 
Defining home as strictly a local, land insti- 
tution, we may certainly infer, from the pres- 
ent course of things, that it will be destreved. 
And whoever reads the New ‘lestament can- 
didly, will find a striking forecast and predic- 
tion of the very changes that are now taking 
place. Indeed they are to be directly refer- 
red to the original Christian movement as 
their cause. Christ and the apostles did not 
encourage the private family institution ; they 
tolerated it, but they everywhere contempla- 
ted a larger organization, and union of all be- 
lievers ; and the principles which they left 
were calculated in process of time to subvert 
all other institutions in favor of this final one. 
In Community Association, as we hold and 
practise, we at least approximate to the final 
enlarged form of family life, which was pre- 
dicted in the New Testament. It includes at 
once all the benefits of the ordinary family, 
it secures the interests of religion and education 
as no other institution can, and at the same 
time it adapts itself completely to the activi- 
ty of the times. With such a men 
may circulate to any amount in the way of busi- 
All 


the great enterprises of the age may be carried 


system, 
ness, and still not get away from home. 


on with ten-fold vigor, and yet the basis of 

family union and affection remain inviolate. 

Women, while they are set free, will not be 

neglected, and children will forever Tae: in the 

circle of home, and under parental inffpence. 
¥ 





¢ 7 
A New Association. 


We copy from the Tribune, the following Pros- 
pectus of an Association which is being formed un- 
der the auspices of Rev. G. B. Arnold, of the North 
American Phalanx, and others whose names are 
well known in the Socialist and Reformatory world. 
We are glad to see that Theodore D. Weld is coming 
out into the world of action again : 


PROSPECTUS OF THE RARITAN 
BAY UNION. 

A few friends who desire a higher form of Union 
in Industry, Education and Social Life than is found 
in existing society, have secured a position at the 
mouth of the Raritan River, near Perth Amboy, 
New-Jersey, where they purpose, unpledged to any 
social theory as yet presented, practically to apply 
such principles of Joint Stock Association as com- 
mend themselves to conscience and common sense. 

The domain, consisting of two hundred and seventy 
acres of fertile and easily cultivated land, well wa- 
tered, healthy, open to the sea air, and combining 
rare beauty with unsurpassed business advantages, 
is easy of access from New-York and Philadelphia, 
and presents every needed facility for safe and cheap 
transportation of produce, goods and manufactures. 

Here itis proposed—so soon as sufficient stock 
shall be subseribed—to erect a wharf; workshops 
supplied with power and labor-saving machinery ; 
studios for artists; a unitary dwelling, with suites 
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4’ apartments and single rooms, lighted, warmed and | most puritanic tothe most liberal. The Independent 
ventilated according to the most convenient modes | and Observer both have a musical department now- 


( 


now in use; separate houses for those who prefer a} 
private life; a laundry, furnished with economical 
washing, drying and ironing apparatus ; cold, hot 
and steam baths; a bakery and refectory, whence 
meals will be supplied at moderate rates, either in 
private houses and apartments, or in the public re- 
freshment hall; a gymnasium; a school house; 
vooms for library, lectures and worship, together 
with such other buildings as may be demanded by 
social use and convenience. 

The several departments of the farm, workshops, 
de., will be rented to groups or to individuals uniting 
in the enterprise, either at a fixed remunerative | 
rent, sufficient to induce the investment of necessary 
capital, and to keep the stock at its par value, or for 
a rent contingent in part on the profits of the busi- 
ness, as may in each case be agreed on. It is pro- 
posed, also, to establish an agency in New-York for | 
the sale of articles produced in the Union, where | 
samples may be exhibited, and goods distributed 
without deduction of profits, directly to the retailer 
or consumer. 

Education will be a central object in the Union. 
The intention is to organize such a thorough system 
of training—gymnastic. industrial, scientific, lite- 
rary; artistic, social and spiritual,—as shall pro- 
mote vigorous development and a practical prepa- | 
ration for whatever sphere the tastes and abilities | 
of the young, of either sex, seem best to qualify them. 

Education will be accessible to all the children of 
ynembers; and as many children from abroad will 
be received as the limits of the Union will permit; 
and the hope is, to surround the pupils with such an 
atmosphere of friendly and parental guardianship 
as will, to a high degree, insure their health, purity, | 
and symmetric growth. 

The social advantages of the Union will be great, 
in degree, as an ample investment of capital, and 
the cooperation of enlightened friends, enable the 
founders of the Union to carry out their plans. 

It must be obvious, that such an organization, if 
it at all fulfills its promise, will present unsurpassed 
attractions to the farmer, horticulturist, florist, me- 
chanic or artist, who wishes to combine efficient 
work with refined conditions--to parents seeking a 
secure and improving home for their children—to 
persons who, compelled by business engagements to 
pass most of their time during the day in the city or 
abroad, yet wish to provide for their families and 
for themselves, in leisure hours, a beautiful, quiet 
and healthful country residence—to all, in fine, who 
are longing for self-supporting industry with a choice 
of congenial companions, and who wish to unite do- 
mestic comfort and quiet, with culture and cheerful 
society. 

Without professing a definite creed, or attempting 
to lay down precise laws, the originators of the Rari- 
tan Bay Union assure those who may feel prompted 
to beeome stockholders and members, that their pur- 
pose is to organize such relations as shall strengthen 
and purify all ties—conjugal, parental, filial, frater- 
nal, communal; which are sanctioned by the Chris- 
tian religion and approved Ly the highest experience, 
and that their hope is to attnin more and more to 
that loving communion, which is the only true law of 
life in God's Kiegdum, ujlike on earth i¢ in heaven. 
{See Matt. 22: 30.—£d. Cir.) 

In the confidence that such a Joint Stock Associa- 
tion as it is proposed now to establish, will commend 
itself to capitalists, business men and producers as a 
safe and profitable enterprise, and that such an or- 
ganization will fulfill the earnest wishes of many 
who are seeking for a freer, larger, more harmoni- 
ous form of human existence, we, the undersigned, 
invite subscriptions to the stock of the Union and 
applications for membership. 

Several of our number have for years enjoyed the 
privileges and been trained by the experience of as- 
sociated life; and cheered by the success already 
attained by our friends in the North American Pha- 
lanx and at Hopedale, we wish to organize another 
Union, which, while in friendly sympathy with them, 
may yet present a somewhat different form of social 
combination. 

It is our desire to make this movement strong and ! 
substantial from the outset, and thus to insure its 
steady progress and expansion. | 

Persons disposed to become stockholders are re- | 
quested to send in their names (specifying, if possi- | 
ble, the amount they will invest) to Geo. B. Arnold, 
by the Ist of December next. 

A meeting of stockholders will be held in N. York | 
City on the 7th of December, for the purpose of| 
adopting a Constitution and organizing the Union. 








On the following day, a public meeting will be held! other. 


for the purpose of presenting the subject to all who | 
may feel interested. | 
Marcus Sprine, No. 22 Broad st., 
R. B. Serine, hd ss 
Geo. B. Arnoup, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Lypra ARNOLD, oad $s 
Crement O. Reap, New York. 
Lyp1a B. Reap, $e 
Saran Tynpate, No. 216 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Wm. Henry Cuaynine, Rochester, N. Y. 
TueoporeE D. Wexp, Belleville, N. J. 
Angetina G. Wenn, “6 “6 
Saran M. Grimke, $6 
Tuomas Davis, Providence, R. I. 
Pavuina W. Davis, * és 
Joun Maxwett, Wall st., N. Y. 
Tuomas Trvuespare, Pearl st. N. Y, 


BW. Y: | 





J& As a sequel to the late slave case in New 
York, (noticed in our Ist No.,) one class in the city, 
who sympathize with the South, have reimbursed the 
slaveholder for his lost property, by a gift of $5000: 
and another class, headed by the Tribune, are rais- 
ing a subscription for the enfranchised slaves, whose 
condition of course is very dependent. 





73° The Observer publishes a Card addressed by 
the pastors of churches in Boston, to Maname Sovvaa, 
thanking her for the opportunity they recently en- 
joyed, through her own liberal and polite invitation, 
of attending one of her rehearsals, and compliment- 
ing her on the performance. 
Madame §S. has the credit of bringing about a union 


In this demonstration 


| adays, in which the merits of these foreign singers 


| public taste. 


with departed friends, your true way is to 


and buried, ina certain sense; i.e., we 


| himself the keys of death and hell—of Ha- 
| des and mortality. 


we connect ourselves with those in Hades, 
|and conceive of Christ’s work as one thing | 
—conyuering death. 
between us and believers in Hades, is this: 
we are under a mortgage ; 
the mortgaye has been foreclosed. 
|during the delay, to the furthest extent pos- 
conceive of ourselves as on one side of a 
partition, the believers in Tlades on the 
opposite side ; and all looking tpward one 
point—Christ. 


‘action is such that when two persons are in 


| 


are canvassed, and frequently commended to the 
Something new. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 140. 
[Rerortep FoR THE Cnn Lar, Arnis. 23, 1852.] 
APPROACHING THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

The difficulties we encounter in approach- 
ing the spiritual world, and in seeking to 
obtain vivid ideas concerning it, are, in a 
great measure, attributable to influences that 
are pressing upon us from this world. <A 
broad canopy of unbelief envelopes mankind 
in relation to this subject, and we must be 
content to work out of it gradually. The 
first thing to be done, to increase the power 
of our imaginations concerning invisible 
things, is to rightly apply the principle of 
doubt—i. e., hold fast the certainties we 
get, and disarm all counter insinuations 
with doubt. 

In endeavoring to realize your connection 


turn your attention to Christ, and not try to 
approach them individually. Fix your hearts 

‘The dead 
Son of God.’ | 


upon such passages as these : 
shall hear the voice of the 


effectual in a natural sense, in shutting per-| and are in a better condition to deliver them 
sons away from each other, but it is not effect-| than we should be without the same experi- 
ual against Christ. In him we can ignore that | ence, however righteous we might otherwise 
partition, and he cam bring us together as he) be. ‘That is the advantage that God sought 
pleases. I suppose this is the law of pres- and obtained by sending his Son into the 
ence in the holy city; that persons there | world. He was wise enough to know that 


are personally presented to each other, not/ in his own uncarnate spirit (instead of in- 


by chance, or by their own will, but by the 
will of the superior—that all presentations 
there are scientifically arranged by the great 
conductor of heavenly harmonies—all are in 
one spirit, that is actuated by an intelligent 
will. It is by the surging and sympathetic 
vibration of that spirit, that individuals come 
together. If we are in that element, Christ 
can, if he chooses, introduce us to any angel 
or saint in the spiritual world. 

In considering our relations to the be- 
lievers in Hades, we may, to vary the il- 
lustration, suppose ourselves in the same 
room with them—separated by some inter- 
vening substance—and both parties looking 


diagonally into a glass which is in a similar | 


direction from both. Death may be called 
the obstruction between believers in the two 
worlds, and Christ the glass that we all 
look into; and it is not at all inconceivable 
that we should see each other. And not 


carnate) he could not approach men: that 
he was in no condition to touch them, except 
in a distant way. The devil had entire ad- 
vantage of him. So he sent his Son, who 
‘became a man, and entered into the feelings 
}and sympathies of men, and still maintained 
his communication with the Father and the 
angelic heaven, and thus became the con- 
necting link between the angelic and human 
natures. A sympathy commenced then, 
that was absolutely esseutial to salvation.— 
This is the at-one-ment, or reconciliation. 

We can see the working of this feature of 
| the atonement, the reconciliation of one de- 
partment of life to another by sympathy, in 
its progress downward, from Christ through 
the church. Christ took the first grand es- 
| sential step of reconciling the divine and hu- 
man natures, and reconciled the angelic 
world that he came out of, with the world of 
flesh. He was king of the Jews, and ap- 
| proached human nature, and joined himself 
‘to it in its highest elevation in the flesh of 
|the seed of Abraham. There his office 
in one sense, ended. 





‘They that are in their graves shall come | only so, but all the angels and saints mi The second great step in the atonement 
J > ‘ ro) ud ig 


forth.’ * Christ is Lord of the living and 
of the dead.’ * Whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord ; and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord.’ Reflect upon such passa- 
ges, and establish your faith in Christ as 
having the same relation to the dead that 
he has to us—as holding forth his spirit to 
both. They are approaching the New Je- 
rusalem from one position, and we from an- 
other ; and we shall all meet at the gates; 
of the holy city. My hope in regard to our 
friends in Hades, is not based on their faith, 
but on Christ’s purpose. Tis honor is 
pledged for the resurrection of the just.— 


heaven are looking into the same glass ; and 
as soon as all obstructions are removed from 
between us and Christ, we shall see them 
plainly. 


NOME-TALK—NO. 141. 


Rerontreo Ocroren 27, 1850. 
THE POWER OF SYMPATHY. 


** Wherefore, in all things it behooved him to be 
made like unto his brethren ; that he might be a 
merciful and faithful High Priest in things per- 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people. For in that hehimself hath suffered, 
being tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted.” Heb. 2: 17, 18. 


This passage brings to view a_ principle 





We should not expect that the living and | 
the dead will come together because we de- | 


sire it, but because Christ desires it: he | 


will do it for his own sake. 

We do not get a true idea of Christ for | 
ourselves until we conceive of him as ‘ Lord | 
of the living and the dead,’ and believe that | 
he can draw believers in Hades, as well as | 
ourselves, out of the grave. We are dead 
dwell in one of the two great departments 
of the grave that embraces all. Until you 
conceive of Christ as able to resurrectionize 
both sorts, you have not a true faith in re- 
spect to either. The ‘strong man armed’ 
keeps this part of his palace, as well as the 
Christ must bind that strong man 
before he can spoil any portion of his goods. 
We must obtain a faith in Christ that sees 
that he Aas bound the strong man, and has 


It is essential to true faith in Christ, that 


The simple difference | 


and with them 


With this view of the matter, we may 


And the law of spiritual 


the same spiritual sphere or element, that 
element constitutes a medium for magnetic 
communication, subject to the will of the 
operator. Christ then can introduce per- 
sons in his spirit, irrespective of any parti- 








between the representatives of all the sects, from the 


tion. The sereen between us and Hades is 


which should take its place side by side in 
our minds, with one brought out some time 
discussion of the text, ‘ The 
The 


long patience and delay of judgment is sal- 


since, in the 
long-suffering of God is salvation.’ 


vation, because in the space of the delay of 
judgment, this sympathy and reconciliation 
of the superior with the inferior comes in. 
The value of Christ’s sufferings does not lie 
in the sufferings themselves, or in any mys- 
tified application of them to us, but in the 
fact that they made a connection between 
him and the lost, by sympathy. By taking 
upon himself human nature, and suffering 
all that flesh could suffer, his life assumed a 
sympathetic resemblance to the life of man, 
enveloped ia the powers of darkness and 
death, which brought him near to men, and 
gave him access to them. He opened com- 
munication with them by these means, so tha 

he was able to get the advantage of their op. 


pressors, and redeem them. So we may 


say, though ‘ the long-suffering of God is sal- 


vation,’ it would not be salvation, if, while 
God waits, he did not put in full operation 
this machinery of sympathy. And so, while 
we are co-operating with God in waiting 
long and patiently with evil-doers, because 
we want to see the most saved, we must also 
co-operate with him in introducing sympathy 


sible: even to the extent of the atonement, 
or at-one-ment. 

We cannot explain satisfactorily at pres- 
ent, the wisdoin of God in this matter, but 


|or reconciliation, is the ministry of Paul. 
| We are not able to trace out the ministry of 
ithe other apostles very distinctly ; but it is 
| manifest that Paul did the same thing to 
ireconcile the two great classes of Jews and 
| Gentiles, that Christ did in reconciling the 
jangelic heaven and this world. ‘That is, as 
| Christ was in the beginning the angelic Son 
of God, in full communion with the heaven- 
ly world, aud thoroughly acquainted with it, 
and then put himself in communication with 
this world, and thus connected the two; so 
Paul was at the beginning a Jew—a very he- 
ro of Judaism, and Christ put him into the 
ministry to the Gentiles ; and Paul went into 
the Gentile world, aud abandoned himself to 
the Geutile spirit, as freely as Christ left 
heaven to save mankind. Thus Paul be- 
came the connecting link between the Jews 
and Gentiles, and brought them together. 

These are the two great atonements ; and 
in a sense those two great acis cover the 
whole field of human nature. ‘The two great 
alienations that had taken place in God’s 
family were brought to an end—the alien- 
ation of man from the angelic world, and of 
the Jews from the Gentiles. We sce that 
through the whole of .Paul’s epistles, he 
connects those two things as two great items 
of enmity tiat the atonement brought to an 
end. 

We might look further; and, coming 
down from the Primitive church, we may 
notice what is now taking place. Ilere we 
see God at work, as of old, by long-suffer- 
ing on the one hand, and sympathy on the 
other. This process is not coufined to Christ, 
nor to Paul, but extends to every limb of 
the body of Christ. God will use every be- 
liever in perpetuating the atonement. He 
will avail himself of the experience of each 
individual in reaching others who are pass- 
ing through the experience that he has had. 
And the man who is boldest in acquainting 
himself with all the experiences and _ states 
of human nature, : nd can at the same time 
hold good his spirituality, will be most use- 
ful to God in co-operating with him in the 
atonement. ‘The extent of our sympathetic 
sphere is valuable only by virtue of the fact 
that we are at home in the superior sphere 
—our sympathy with the world is not valu- 
able in itself. Itis only as we can say, ‘ our 
citizenship is in heaven,’ and we are new 
‘creatures, not conformed to this world, but 
| transformed by the renewing of our minds, 

that we are of value to God as reconcilers. 
| The combination unecessary to save by sym- 





we shall finally attain refinement enough to} pathy, iz a combination of the ‘old man’ 
see why it is that by suffering on the|and the ‘new man.’ One must be wholly 
part of the saving party, the party to he| a new man in the first place, and then the 
saved is approached. We can now un-| Ore extensively he is acquainted with the 


‘ . a bie experieuce of the old man, and the more he 

derstand something about it by instinct.!- . ‘ , : 
Wo k Pts J mszinet. is able to cireulate ia the channels of the old 
e know that we can do persons good s0| life, the better agent he will be in the great 


far as we know experimentally their state,| work of redemption. 
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“Fable-Talk, by J. G. N.--No. 40. | 


| April 7, 1852. | 
MODERATION, 


Moderation is the great want of man- confesses Christ, and what good does it do. | downward course. 
| She is selfish and worldly minded with all | of the mind over the body, and that too 


kind: it is the direct opposite of nervous- 
ness, that surges back and forth between two 
extremes. Moderation is attained by lay-| 
ing hold of a better life than our ont-—te | 
eternal life, which is a spirit of peace, calm- 
ness and moderation. Here is seen the 
beauty of Paul's saying, ‘ Let your modera- | 
tion be known unto all men: the Lord is at} 
hand.’ ‘The great fact that the Lord God 
was approaching, and a junction was to be 
formed between their life and eternal life, 
instead of being a cause of agitation, hyster- 
ies, convulsions,&c, as exemplified among the 
Millerites, was regarded by Paul as the rea- 
son why they should manifest moderation 
and calmness. Feeble and sickly human 
life without God, is exposed, and liable to 
be driven hither and thither by external 
incitements. Paul exhorted the Ephesians 
to * be no more children, tossed to and fro, 
and carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine,’ Xe. It is a childish state, indi- 
cative of feeble life, to be driven about 
by external motives. When persons are in 
this surging state, driven first to the ex- 
treme of excess and sensuality, and then 
back to the opposite extreme of legality, 
there is such a thing as seizing hold of eternal 
life, and stopping the motion. There is 
a solid rock of moderation in God, that can 
be laid hold of by faith, which will stop all 
vibration between sensuality and legality. 
All that is required, in order that we may 
avail ourselves of this power, is to be thor- 
oughly di§gusted with such vicissitudes. We 
must take hold of eternal life, in which is 
neither legality nor sensuality, but modera- 
tion and freedom. 

Sensuality gives too much attention to 
the present: legality gives too much ner- 
vous attention to the past and future. ‘True 
moderation does not separate these depart- 
ments of time. It sees the present, past, and 
future, as a wnit. The conception that 
makes a great distinction between the pres- 
ent, the past, and the future, is false, and in- 
dieates littleness of heart. The eternal life, 
that sees all things as they are, unites them 
all, and prevents excess in both directions. 
It prevents excessive attention to the present, 
and at the same time prevents excessive at- 


tention to the past and the future. It takes 
an eternal view of all things. A sensual 


spirit forgets the past and future, and con- 
fines its attention to present enjoyment. A 
iegal spirit forgets the present, and thinks of 
nothing but the past and the future, and so 
keeps a person from doing any thing in the 
present with force and a hearty will. To 
‘lay hold on eternal life,’ is to lay hold of 
the life which sees the present, past, and 
future, in true proportion and combination. 
It isthe eternal life that has a single eye. 
‘If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light; and if thine eye be evil, 
[i. e., double,] thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness.’ All life that is below the 
eternal life has the double eye. Our only 
security consists in first finding out that 
what we want is in Christ, and not in our- 
selves, and then seizing hold of the eternal 
life of the Son of God. 





The Confession of Christ. 


[NOTES OF A CONVERSATION.] 


L.—I am disposed to insist upon the util- 
ity and necessity af a confession of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The doctrine is clearly taught in 
the scriptures, that he is in his people.— 
Thus in 2d Cor, 15: 5, ‘ Know ye not your 
own selves how that Jesus Christ is in you ex- 
cept ye be reprovates,” And to the Colos- 
sians Paul said, (1: 26, 27.) that ‘ the mys- 
tery which had been hid from ages, and from 
generations, . . . the riches of the glory of 
this mystery, . . . is Christ in you the hope 
of glory.’ To the Philippians he said, (2: 
12, 13,) ‘ Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God that work- 
eth in you both to will and to do of his own 
good pleasure.’ And Jesus Christ said of 
the Spirit of truth, (John 14: 17,) ‘he dwel- 
leth with you, and shall be in you.’ Con- 
fession is but the acknowledgment of this 





as our king. 
A.—I do not see any use in it. 
S. makes great professions of piety. 


There’s 
She 


her confessions. If I should make any 
such confession, and it should not be true, 
I should be just as likely to do wrong as she ; 
and then 1 had better not have made it. 
L.—Profession and confession are not 
one. A trae confession of Christ is a deni- 
al of self. If he is any thing to us, he is 
every thing—the beginning and end. 


of sin; but the spirit is life because of right- 
eousness.’ It is certainly true that the step 
first in importance is to make the confession 
to God, and to yourself—to establish the 
conviction in your own mind, that the pro- 
phetic promise is for you, ‘I will dwell in 
them, and walk in them, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people.’ But 
our Lord also placed great emphasis on a 
confession before men. * Whosoever there- 
fore, shall confess me before men, him will 
I confess also before my Father which is in 
heaven. But whosoever shall deny me be- 
fore men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven.’ (Matt. 10: 32, 
33.) And Paul, also, affirmed to Timothy, 
that ‘this is a faithful saying: ‘If we suffer, 
we shall also reign with him; if we deny 
him, he will also deny us.’ And I esteem 
it a great privilege to be permitted to bear 
this confession. 

A.—I see it all clear enough, and proper 
in your case ; but it seems as if it would be 
wicked for me to make any such confession. 
If Christ was in me, every thing I did 
would be right,—every thought, word and 
action. ButI feel as if every thing was 
wrong. 

I.—And so you make your feelings the 
criterion of judgment, and not your under- 
standing. ‘Thisis wrong. The understand- 
ing should be exalted above the feelings, and 
take the lead. Paul said to the Corinthians, 
‘If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, 
and ye are yet in yoursins.’ Here you see 
a fact—the resurrection of Christ is given as 
the basis of salvation; and this truth is ad- 
dressed to the understanding. They were 
not saved from sin by their feelings, nor yet 
by their faith merely. or if the thing be- 
lieved had not been true, their faith would 
have been vain. ‘The feeling which you 
covet, and for which you wait, is the fruit 
of faith, or of the Spirit which is given unto 
them that believe. The farmer might as 
well pretend to wait for a crop when he had 
committed no seed to the earth, as you 
to wait for the fruits of righteousness when 
you have not bestowed the seed of faith.— 
All ground, natural or spiritual, which is not 
preoccupied by good seed, will be pretty sure 
to produce unprofitable crops. 

A.—Well, you think that Christ saves 
you from sickness. But I am growing old, 
and feel the effects of age. My sight and 
hearing are failing, and [ am not free from 
pain scarcely a moment. 

L.—Without inquiring how these were 
brought on, let me say they seem to fill 
your mental vision; and by constantly 
watching them, your sight is sharpened to 
perceive every new indication in that direc- 
tion, at least as soon as it is visible. You 
look at them with a tearful eye, saddened in 
view of decay. Now according to your own 
theory, this is wrong. If death is to deliv- 
er from infirmity of the flesh, and translate 
to glory, every symptom of decay should be 
hailed with true joy as a welcome deliverer. 
From back-ache to head-ache, from deaf- 
ness to blindness, is the pathway to glory ; 
and each stepin advance should light up 
your heart with joy and gratitude. But 
the truth is, believers in that doctrine are 
not plenty, The heaven which lies at the 
end of that race is shrunk back from with 
mortal terror, by those who profess to be- 
lieve it. The universal aspiration of man- 
kind is on one side—panting for the des- 
truction of this last great enemy of the race, 
and only impotent through not perceiving, or 
properly appreciating the sovereign remedy 
—Jesus Christ, and the application of his 
saving power by confession. Even Dr. 
your favorite physician, relies as much on 
his talk as he does on his drugs, and I have 





| by inspiring his patients with hope and con- 
fidence—holding up to them the bright side, 
‘and turning their attention off from the 
This shows the power 


without naming the name of Christ, unto 
betagee all power is given in heaven and 
‘on earth. {can see no limit to his salva- 
‘tion but unbelief. 
| A.—But if we have not got faith, how 
| can we help it? is not faith a gift ? 
| L.—Yes; and the gift of him that giv- 


‘Tf! eth liberally and upbraideth not. I advise 
'Christ be in you, the body is dead because | that you seek it earnestly, and encourage 


| the thought that God is more willing to give 
ithe Holy Spirit to them that ask him, than 
‘earthly parents are to give good gifts to 
‘their children. Just bring that thought 
{home to your parental affections, and I @o 
‘not see how you can ask without expecting. 
|The promises of God are full and free. 
|* Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
‘heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’— 
(Matt. 11: 28.) * Look unto me, and be ye; 
saved, all ye ends of the earth.’ (Is. 45: 22.) 
Such invitations and promises, we are| 
bound to believe, are made in good faith, 
and not to tantalize us. 

A.—-I cannot get rid of the fear that I 
shall do wrong again, and I du not see how 
such confession is going to keep me from 
it. 

L.—With God there is neither variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning ; but yesterday, 
to-day, and forever—from everlasting to ev- 
erlasting—he has the same unswerving love 
for his works ; the same determined hatred 
of evil. While the prodigal son was wan- 
dering in his wayward course, the same love 
filled the Father’s heart that yearned over 
his return. Now I have not the least de- 
sire to have you confess yourself free from 


sin through your own righteousness. Such 
confession would not be true. But I have 


a strong desire to see awakened in you a 
perception of this trait in the character of 
our God—his unchangeableness. And turn- 
ing your eye, as far as hope is concerned, 
from yourself to him, seek to magnify the 
riches of his grace, instead of the poverty 
of your own works. This tenacious cling- 
ing to your sins, is a direct rejection or de- 
nial of God’s goodness and mercy in the 
gift of his Son. It may seem to you the 
climax of modesty and meekness; but un- 
til it is accompanied by the faith that ena- 
bles you to glory in infirmities, there will be 
nothing in it pleasing to God, or useful to 
yourself. 

A.—TI am sure that I want to know the 
right way, and walk in it. There is no- 
thing that I desire as much. 

I.—I have no doubt you think you want 
to walk by faith, but J think you want a 
faith which you can see and feel, now right 
here. Between faith and sense lies the 
boundary line between the two kingdoms. 
All visible nature seems to be intimately 
connected with the invisible, and governed 
by it. In the Solar system we see a mul- 
titude of material bodies, bound together 
and moved round in various ways, but the 
law that binds or moves them is hidden 
from human research. We also see a great 
variety of forms endued with life, some with, 
and some without intelligence; but the 
principle of life is hidden from view.— 
Again, we find powerful agents at work 
throughout nature. Electricity seems to per- 
vade all things, and its visible effects mani- 
fest tremendous power. But the question 
Whence comes this mighty power ? is asked 
of science in vain ; it is only known by its 
effects. The needle, too, by a power which 
no one knows, turns with constancy towards 
the North Pole. The surface of the ani- 
mal structure is connected by nerves of sen- 
sation with the brain. The nerves, I be- 
lieve, can be seen, stretching like the tele- 
graphic wires from station to station, but 
the mode of action, like the agent which 
communicates, is invisible. Like this net- 
work of nerves, the visible is connected by 
lines stretching off into the invisible; and 
the mechanism of the whole visible world 
has its springs of action within the invisible. 
Natural science is wholly unable to pene- 
trate the vail. With all its splendid dis- 
coveries, it approaches this barrier in vain. 

Now we\understand that in Jesus Christ 





fact ; a recognition and proclamation of him |no doubt produces more favorable results| are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 


knowledge ; and he is made unto us wisdom, 
and has instituted a system of teaching, 
and appointed and sent a teacher qualified 
for the work, who, our Lord says, ‘shall 
take of mine, and show it unto you.’ With 
the confession of Christ, we enter _ this 
school ; and for myself, I enter with enlarg- 
ed expectations. No amount of natural 
disqualification need be a cause of discour- 
agement tous. ‘The qualifications of the 
teacher are adapted to our several cases, 
and over-balance any lack on our part.— 
But he must have our attention—our undi- 
vided attention. Our eye must be steadily 
on him, if we would be made wiser hy his 
instructions. Now while your attention is 
taken up with yourself—-trying to make 
yourself pleasing in his sight, you neglect 
the only way of really pleasing him. 

I love to regard faith as belonging to. the 
higher order of these secret but mighty 
manifestations of power, reaching out from 
the invisible and fastening upon the minds 
and affections of men—a power more spir- 
itual than those which govern matter, hav- 
ing its source in God, its flow in us. Purer 
than anything originating with earth, being 
the power by which God purifies our hearts. 

H. N. L. 

Verona, October 1852. 





Bornoop tx America.—I throw down a 
remark or two on an unoccupied page, upon the 
character which boyhood is taking on among 
us—or rather, upon the extraordinary relations 
which are arising in this country between the 
young and the more advanced in life. It is 
without a precedent in all history! There 
never was anything quite equal either to the 
presumption of the young. or to the meekness 
and acquiescence of the elders in this matter. 
Men advanced beyond the middle of life are 
called * old fogies,’’ by their juniors: and as if 
this were not slang unfit for the street, it is 
carried up to Congress, and grave legislators 
accept the title and bandy it about in their 
speeches as a good jest. In society, and espe- 
cially in our cities, people are scarcely married 
and sottled in life, before they are regarded ac 
on * the shady side’ of their day, and are-treat- 
ed accordingly—and by whom? Why, by boys 
and girls between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one. I hear constant complaints of 
this, and my reply is constantly the same :— 
‘* Tf there is not manly and womanly sense and 
authority enough among you to repress and put 
down such folly, you ought to suffer.” But 
this extraordinary difference does not stop here ; 
it extends to noisy and impertinent boys in the 
streets, in public places, at railway stations, and 
wherever boys congregate. The elders say, 
*‘ This is a free country ; what right have we 
to the street or the station, more than they? 
They may insult us if we interfere—throw 
sticks or stones at us—and what ean we do 7” 
It isa fact; this language is used; I have 
often heard it. 

With a view to satisfy my curiosity on this 
poirt, and perhaps to feel the public pulse, I 
have put the following questions to half a dozen 
gentlemen in one of our cities, and have uni- 
formly received the same answer :— If as you 
are going down town , you should approach a 
dozen boys playing on the sidewalk, and ob- 
structing it, so that you could not conveniently 
pass, which would you do—would you say, ‘Boys 
you must not gather here in this way and occu- 
py the walk,’ or would you get down off from the 
sidewalk into the street, go round and come on 
to the walk again, when you ha@ got by ?” 
And they all said, ‘‘ We should go round!” 
Now, if men choose to abdicate all the rights, 
all the proper authority of manhood, they can 
do so; but I must say I know of no greater, 
or more gratuitous, or more perilous mistake 
they could commit. Men can speak gently and 
firmly to boys, and be listenedto. But if not, 
if everything is to yield and give way before 
the heedless rush of youthful impertinence, this 
will become, before many years, an intolerable 
country to live in. 

But the subject is too vast to be diseussed in 
a note. Our democratic deference in some di- 
rections is going a great deal too far; and our 
absorption in business is such , I fear, that we 
have no time for many of our duties, and least 
of all, for our domestic duties.—Rev. Orville 
Dewey. 








Cuartes G. Finnry.—A letter from Cleaveland, 
Nov. 12, says: ‘‘ Mr. Finney passed through here 
two days since, to New York State. He contem- 
plates laboring in the churches of Oneida county.” — 
Independent. 
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